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MUSKMELONS, most of which are referred to as 
" cantaloups " by the trade, are grown com- 
mercially and for home use over a wide range of 
territory in the United States. 

The essentials for the production of good melons 
are a relatively long growing season with plenty of 
moisture during the growing period and bright sun- 
shine at the time of maturity. The crop can be 
grown on almost an}^ well-drained fertile soil but 
does best on rich sandy loam and on light alluvial 
soils. 

Muskmelons attain their highest flavor and quality 
onh; when produced 6^1 disease-free vines and where 
thet^ -kW allowed to become practically ripe before 
being removed from the vines. Melons picked at 
the stage termed "half slip" can be shipped across 
the't^euiitry under refrigeration and still allow time 
for prompt marketing. 

The production of muskmelons for carload ship- 
ment is now a highly specialized industry. There is 
an excellent opportunity for the local growing of 
high-quality melons for sale on special markets and 
at roadside markets. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 

MUSKMELONS, usually referred to as "cantaloups" by the 
trade, are shipped in car lots from one-third of the States 
of the Union, and some additional States produce the crop in con- 
siderable quantities for the market. California leads with somewhat 
more than half of the total shipments. Other States with large com- 
mercial production are Arizona, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Indiana, 
North Carolina, Texas, Nevada, and Delaware. 

Under present conditions the car-lot markets are well supplied, and 
the demand is for improvement in the market quality and grade 
of the product. There is, however, a good demand for locally grown 
melons for sale at roadside markets and for supplying the smaller 
towns that do not receive carload shipments. The most urgent need 
in the large commercial melon-producing areas is for standardiza- 
tion of production and better methods of handling. 

The muskmelon industry is at present fairly well distributed over 
the entire United States and parts of Canada, but the large ship- 
ping sections of the West are in California, Colorado, Nevada, and 
Arizona, and the more eastern ones in Indiana, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, and Texas. In nearly every section of the country suitable 
natural conditions for growing muskmelons are found in local areas, 
within which success is dependent mainly upon the skill and knowledge 
of the grower. The muskmelon industry of the United States has been 
seriously injured by the marketing of great quantities of melons that 
have been picked before reaching the proper stage of maturity. 
Melons that are properly matured and carefully handled give satis- 
faction, but immature stock reaches the markets with poor flavor and 
low quality and is a disappointment to the consumer. 
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Good seed of a desirable market variety, the judicious use of fer- 
tilizers, insect and disease control, and clean culture are essential 
to the production of high-grade muskmelons, but the proper ma- 
turity and handling of the product are of major importance. 

CLIMATE 

Muskmelons require a fairly long growing season, with plenty 
of heat and sunshine, a dry atmosphere, and sufficient soil moisture. 
As a rule 120 to 140 days of good growing weather are necessary 
for the production of muskmelons, but good crops are frequently 
grown in 90 to 100 days under especially favorable weather and 
soil conditions. The natural home of the muskmelon is in the hot 
j valley regions of southern Asia, and the more important com- 
mercial producing sections of this country are located in regions 
I having a similar climate. In addition to high temperature, the 
j muskmelon requires an abundance of soil moisture from the time 
j the plants start until the beginning of the ripening period. Bright 
■sunshine w4th high temj^erature and dry atmospheric conditions 
during the ripening period are essential to the production of the 
I best flavored melons. Where the water is supplied by irrigation, 
moisture conditions are practically under the gi^ower's control; but 
in sections of natural rainfall continued showery weather during 
the growing period is conducive to the development of leaf diseases, 
which, however, may usually be controlled by spraying or dusting. 
Excessive irrigation or rainfall during the ripening period or im- 
mediately preceding it will cause the melons to be lacking in flavor 
and carrying qualities. 

The climatic conditions in the Imperial Valley, in the Eocky Ford 
'section of Colorado, and in many parts of the Eastern and Southern 
States may be included among the most desirable for muskmelon 
growing. The fact that muskmelons are produced for the market 
in carload lots in 16 States' and in smaller quantities in at least 10 
additional States indicates the range of climatic conditions under 
which the crop can be successfully grown. 

SOIL 

Muskmelons do best on well-drained warm sandy loam or silt - 
loam soils, but some of the finest melons are grown on sandy river- 
bottom lands and on rich clay loams. The large commercial crop 
produced in the Imperial Valley of California is grown mainly on 
what is known as the Holtville silty clay loam; that of Indiana and 
other of the North-Central States for the most part grows on light 
clay loams. The commercial crop of Colorado, Arkansas, Texas. 
Michigan, North Carolina, and southern Georgia is produced largely 
on sandy loams. Warmth, good drainage, and an abundance of 
rapidly available plant food with plenty of humus to retain suitable 
moisture are the essential requirements of a soil on which to grow 
muskmelons. They will not endure an overflow, and soils an which 
water will stand in the furrows after a rain or that wash badly are 
not suited for the crop. Muskmelons for home use may be grown on 
any good garden soil, provided the season is of sufficient length and 
climatic conditions are right. 
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ROTATION 

Crop rotation has proved one of the most effective means for 
reducing disease infestation and maintaining proper plant food and 
physical conditions of the soil. A rotation in which the melon or 
some other related vine crop is not planted on the land oftener than 
once in 5 or 6 years is recommended. The crops employed in the 
rotation will depend upon the locality, but they should not include 
cucumbers or any of the vine crops that are subject to the same 
diseases as the muskmelon. In sections where root knot is prevalent 
special care must be taken to avoid planting cucumbers, tomatoes, 
and several other crops in the rotation with muskmelons. Land 
that has been in alfalfa or clover or in pasture for a period of years 
is most likely to be free from muskmelon-disease organisms. 

Muskmelons should not, as a rule, follow a gram crop. In the 
western sections the best yields are obtained on old alfalfa land. 
IVhere alfalfa land is not available, annual cover crops, especially 
the legumes, are used as a substitute. In the eastern sections the 
best results are obtained on clover or alfalfa sod or on land that has 
been enriched by turning under annual legumes grown as cover crops. 
In the market-garden districts where alfalfa and clover are not 
extensively grown it is customary to plant muskmelons on land which 
has previously been in potatoes or sweetpotat<)es followed by a cover 
crop. 

VARIETIES 

Muskmelons grown for carload shipment consist mainly of the 
smaller, nearly round, heavily netted sorts of both the green and the 
salmon-fleshed varieties. This type has been selected (1) for its 
carrying qualities, due to its having a heavy protective netting and 
a firm flesh; (2) on account of its desirable size and shape, which 
adapt it to marketing requirements; and (3) for its superior quality 
when properly ripened on the vine. A secondary group of shipping 
melons includes the Casaba, Honey Dew, and other of the semikeep- 
ing or winter muskmelons. In addition, there are a number of 
varieties which are not suitable for shipping but are grown mainly for 
home use and local marketing. 

Special strains or subvarieties of muskmelons are produced by 
cross-pollination, either accidental or by artificial means, and through 
lack of permanence of certain characters these strains change rapidly 
and are soon replaced by newer sorts that appear more promising. 
Wherever a variety has become especially popular it has been divided 
along the lines of slight differences into many subvarieties or strains. 
Often these differences are so poorly fixed that they lose their dis- 
tinctive characters in a few years. 

No attempt is made in this bulletin to give an extensive or de- 
tailed classification of the varieties of muskmelons, but rather to 

f roup and briefly describe those that are at present most important 
rom commercial and home-garden standpoints. The decree of 
quality referred to in the description of the different varieties is 
found only in fruit that has ripened on healthy vines retaining their 
leaves in good condition until after the melons have matured. Heavy 
netting is not necessarily an indication of good table quality but 
apparently denotes good shipping traits. Many of the varieties best 
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adapted for home use or local marketing lack carrying qualities and 
are not suitable for long-distance shipment. 

The varieties of muskmelons are divided in this bulletin for con- 
venience into two main classes as follows: Class 1, netted melons, 
including those varieties that constitute the greater part of car-lot 
shipments and those ordinarily grown for home use and for local 
markets ; class 2, melons of the Casaba type, which may be marketed 
during the late summer or stored for winter use. The brief descrip- 
tions that follow are intended as an aid to growers in selecting the 
type and variety of muskmelon adapted to their particular locality 
and purpose. In making their own selections commercial growers 
should conform as closely as possible to the best accepted standard 
for the varietv in question. 

CLASS 1.— NETTED MUSKMELONS 
A. — SHIPPING VABIETIES 

(1) Defender group. — These varieties originated in Michigan. The individual 
melons are about the size of the Netted Gem, but taper toward each end more 
sharply than specimens of that variety. Melons of the Defender group, espe- 
cially the earlier varieties, are moderately ribbed, with more or less netting on 
the ribs, but with bare sutures (strii)es between the ribs). The rind is green: 
flesh deep salmon, thick, with small cavity, texture firm and fine, aroma high 
and musky, flavor sweet and distinct. Six strains or varieties are here 
described. 

Defender. — Fruits medium size, oval, slightly ribbed, covered with gray net- 
ting. Flesh firm, fine grained, and of high fiavor, retaining its rich, deep 
orange-yellow color and quality to the outer shell. This variety was selected 
for its thin rind and small seed cavity. (Fig. 1.) 

Admiral Togo. — Fruits small, oval, rather heavy netting; flesh thick, orange 
color, of good quality ; has good shipping qualities ; suitable for the home garden 
and local marketing. (Fig. 2.) 

Burrell Gem. — Fruits medium size, oval in shape, 4 to 5 inches in diameter 
and about 6 inches long, tai>ering at ends ; has well-defined ribs with a clearly 
marked suture ; ribs heavily netted ; flesh thick, rich salmon color, fine grained, 
and of spicy flavor; seed cavity small, giving the melon good shipping qualities. 
One of the important varieties grown in the Rocky Ford (Colo.) district. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Hale Best. — Fruits oblong and varying considerably in size; well-netted, 
cavity small ; flesh salmon-tinted and firm : flavor excellent ; ripens somewhat 
earlier than Pollock 10-25. A good home-garden variety. 

Powdery Mildew Resistant Cantaloup No. 45. — A new powdery mildew-resistant 
variety developed by workers in the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the California Agricultural Experiment Station from crosses of Hale Best 
and a mildew-resistant variety from India. This variety was first growTi com- 
mercially in 1936 in the Imi>erial Valley of California, but by 1938 practically 
the entire cantaloup crop of the Southwestern States was being planted with 
seed of this variety. It is of the same general size and shape as Hale Best, 
slightly firmer, has good quality and is a good shipper but somewhat later in 
maturing. It is recommended for planting wherever powdery mildew is 
causing losses in the cantaloup crop. 

Hoodoo. — Nearly round in shape and more completely netted than Defender : 
flesh deep orange and of good flavor. (Fig. 4.) 

Hearts of Gold {Improved Hoodoo), — Fruits round to slightly oval and almost 
ideal in size, shape, and netting for shipping. Slightly ribbed with sutures: 
flesh thick, rich orange in color, fine grained, and of excellent flavor ; seed cavity 
small and triangular in shape. One of the characteristics of the variety is that 
the fruits do not yellow in ripening but retain their natural green color, remain- 
ing firm for a considerable period after gathering. A late introduction and one 
of the most popular commercial and home-garden varieties. (Fig. 5.) 

(2) Netted Gem group. — Varieties of the Netted Gem series have been devel- 
oped for the most part at Rocky Ford, Colo., and selected primarily for ship- 
ping qualities. The original oblong Netted Gem, with decided ribbing and 
bare sutures, has been changed into a globular melon, almost without ribs and 




Fhm ue fi. — Ilniii'll *lfm iiinKkmflon:^- grown in roloindo. 
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sftlitlly norrod. This; st.vio nf mfion i,ar-ks- ainl ('in'rw< hvtU'V lUun !lu- paiviir 
vnri(*ty, Sdino of tlie scI^ctioiK or ^tnihis arc dojirriliHl a.s folI(.\v<: 

Rocky Ford. — Nnf a distiiicl viii ictv Imt a imiiif jiivcii |u luolous (.f tlio Xortt-.l 
ficiii type j|v (lev('I(»iMMl in the Uocky F<»i'(| district. (Soc fiu'. 12.) 




ri*iriir I. 1f»»Mi|tii« tnii«titM4^l«iti». 




1 'Kir 1:1: — riuart* of ^:^>h\ i/niinomi llufuinu) miiskuif'litn>;. 



Pollock 25.— A sriiviK.n iimdr iiicft tlio mlnireiiuMits of rlie rcilurjidt* aiii^k- 
iiieloii y:ro\\ors for a loii<r-distan( e sliippiim- mciiai of i^ood qualitv and rc-i-t- 
anr to antlirnciiose or rii-^r. Modiuiii sv/a\ round or sliijlitlv ov?il in Miain- 
htrle or no rilil.inus lioavily nottcd: IWsli niodiiun tin'ck. a 'rich sahnou-pink 
color on the lus^idi.*. >liadinu to a dt^'p green near the- rind: tine trained, verv 
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solid, liijrlily llnvorod : sec^l nw'ny *innll : vino^ nnr oiiiiivly niJ^t mii^nint in 
soc'tiniis bjivinj? nnturMl or cxcossivt* i':niifjill. 

Pollock 10-25. — A s('1(mH()ii t'l'oin I'ollock to wh'n h it is siinilnr PNcppt iliMt 
tlio llcsh is of a (leeiKT .ssilnion color on tlie iiisiOc, sliadiii.i;- to .irrcvii near \ho 
rind. KxKwisivoly jiro\vn in tlic ronniicrcial inuskniolon districis of California. 

Eden Gem. — l^'i'nit>^ nuMlinin size and of nnifovni sliaix*, solidly nettetl : tl(v<li 
thick, firm, and line iu'iained; e<dor vai yiii^*- to li,i?lit soUUmi ; of excellent llavor 
and vuasonubly re^islant lo rust. A looU lonir-distanee sliipptM*. 

Edwards Perfecto. — Tliero iUT t^vo tyi^s of this variety, one with tlesli of sal- 
ni(ni lint, a lar^o oblontr mehni linely matted, and one \vith i)ink or red tlesh. 
nearly ronnd and c-oniidetely eovere»l with n<'Uin.if. One of lln^ best sliiiniing 
melons. 

Abbott Pearl ( /Vrn/ i'ink. Ji ucl'sjcin ) . — The fruit avei'a;Lies lar.iiei- llian I'oUock 
25. In shape it is almost nmnd, slij?litly oval, but irref;nlar in size. The ex- 
terior is whilisli jrreen, Avith(»ut ribs, aiul (•onii)letely cov(>red with coarse uet- 
tinji'; flesh deep-salmon color to the rind, line j^rained and tirni, with good 
llavor; seed cavity small. makin.ir it a .irood shipper. Thift vnriet.v isliould not 
be picked from the vine until it will slip. 

Honey Ball (7>.iv/s lloiwif iUtU). — rrobably a eross Imtween Te.xas ( anuou 
Ball and Boney D#\v. Frnit^s slij^litly larjr(»r than Netted Gem ; round, slij^htly 
nottod, gr«»#nith white until ripe, then turning to a li.i?ht yellow; tlesh thick. 



urecii roba*, sweet, and of d<dicious tlHVor; seed cavity ^niall ; melon tirni and 
said to be a irood shipper. Very in'olitlc. 



(1) Tiptop group.^ — This j^-roui) in<'lu(les ^^onie ot' the most imi)ortant of the 
^alnion tleshed varieties ol* nnisknielons, especially for honu* use and nearby 
niai'k(^tinj;\ Frnils lar.ue. souietinies 10 indies or more in diamet(>r and weiuii- 
iuff from 5 to 12 pounds. Tlie fruits an* globular or slightly oval in shni)e ami 
have ratlKM* prominent ribs aud usually scant n(Mting, The outside color is 
greeidsh gray, be<-oming a light yellow when ripe. Flesh salmon in coh)r, deep, 
of medium texture, hi^li aroma, and fiiir to uxct*llent quality. The following 
are among the most in»portaut vari(»fies tluU tMiuipose tliij< group: 

Tiptop. — This variety is ext(Misi v(»Iy grown in the North-Central States, espe- 
cially (s-ist of the .Mississii)in Kiver. Fi'uits mcdimn size to larg(% w(>igliing 
5 to S iHHuids, sliulJtly oval, ril)b(Ml, and well covered with light netting: iU'sh 
fairly thick ; salmon to deep yellow in iolor, cavity rather large: an excellent 
melon for home use and local marketing. ( I^Mg. 0.) 

Surprise. — AImuiI {\\v. size of Tiptop and similar to it hut more neaidy globular. 

Bender i lirmlrr /<'»r/>r/.vc) , — A selection from Surprise, to which it is very 
.similar. 




Fiona-: 0.— TiptDi) iniisUmrions. 
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Haker. — A sclor-tion iv^ia >.i cj .li ,ku iijiviu- ii ln;»\u-r in-ttiitu and s.-tiil i,, 
i\ iM'ttJM" shii)|)or, 
Indiana. — X'cry simllnr li» Ti|»i<i|». 

Ohio Sugar. — Kcs(Mnl>lcs Tiptop in sizr ami Jippcn r;inft\ hut Iiks- a 

Jifiiit-jj:nMMi flesh witli ;i slight pino«ip|»l(» fl;iv«ir. {h^'v^. 7.) 

Milwaukee Market. — J-'rtiit <loop IIiwIhmI. wiy luiirorni. hi mo. mikI witli slinllnw 
riljs. (FIk. S.^ 

Irondequoit. — l-'riiit wvy Uit"j.*\ wt'W iicUrul, \\<M";iliinL^ m[> in Iti.-nrl r_» ]M.ini'N: 
.snilfible only tor hmnv iim- ;in>l .^p»'r-i;il hu'\\\ nuM-kctum. 




rini III; 7.— ():»;,, Siijivii- i»u>Um««l'»n^. 



rJi Hackensack \ K.rtrn Hnthf llfU'LvnsacI;; Turks' <V//M.~(Mu' (»(* (lie Ix^-^l 
kn(m-ii oUlcr raric^Fics. FrniK Inrsjo. gloluilnr, ^i.tiicl irrios .-^liniitly flMttrncd. 
pruniiii(M)tl.r rihhcd, ribs of inc;;iilMr width, covcml with (Mmr'so iK'ttinii'i 
cxUMior color .i^rocn. hiriiin- to slight .v(»ll<»w or d(»oiao(]|.v ,v('lh)w wIkmi rip- 
(MicO; llcsli ;;r(MMU not vi^ry d -cp, iiiodiuin to cojnx-. jiiic.\ ntld swtM't. drown 
only for spCM'ial locnl niui'laM-^. 

Miller Cream ( 0.sv///r ) .-^I'niit > v(M-y lar-(\ .irlohnlar (»r sli;^litlv ohloni;-. 
ii>U;illy I) to 7 iiifhos Ion;;, very .^olU\, niid woi.i^liinj,^ 5 to C ])oniid<. Oiitsido color 

iU'rccii. rib.s sluiMcnv. litth^ iicttin;;. I'lcsh 
doop-h-Mlinoii cohu', thick, jiood toxturo, hij^ii 
aroinn and fine flavor; cavity sniail. Tin- 
vines m\> viironnis and pnMluctive. An cx- 
(•(»llont T5!ri(My for jrrowinj; as a main croj) 
in tlio t'a.storn section. (Fi.^. 0.) 

( 1) Jenny Lind. — flrown lor many yonr^ 
in N(nv Jersey for the markets of IMii'ladcl- 
phia and tli(» New Jersey c<»ast. A snmll 
lint nation, ahont 1 to 4';. inches hmad. 
flattened at th(^ (Mids, and weiuhini;- I'o 
lo 2 potnids-; ribs i)rominent. coarsely 
nt»tted; Ido.ssoni end of fniit havini;- a 
scarrod oi* warty appearance; cavity lar^e; 
Mesh thin, ratluM- coarse grained, hut with a 
lironouMfod aroma and vorv sweet tlavctr. 

(r>) Fordhook. A recont introduction, 
l-rnits small, a boat hnlies lonj? by 
inch(>s broad and weij;hinu- 1'.^ to 2 |)oun(l>. 
l-'aa-KK s. Mihvfojkcti .Market tlatt(Mied at tlie einJs, with Tow rii)s and 

niirly heavy nettinu: lle.sh modcM-alely 
lhi<-k, ^ood t(»xtJH'e. salmon eoh>r. and with 
a t?oo(l annna and llavor. A^ide from the co|r»r of tlio ll-sli, it resembles Jennv 
Lind <-lo.sely. ( Kio-. n ^ 

Emerald Gem. l-'niiis of nieditim size, iisaally fn fi inches in <lijiinet(M' 
and wcM.uhing 2 (o :\ pounds; -lobular in shape; ribhlni^ irreuular and with 
little nettim^; coh)r «reen : fle.-li very deep, of fine texture, (lee|)-salmon color, 
with hi^h aroma and p>od (pmlity: wvy |)o|adar for home use and s|)ccial 
l(M-al markets. With unfavorabh^ weather at rii^Mdn^i,- time ii si)Iit> badlv at 
I lie blo^tiom end. 
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KnsruK H. — Millrr rrcaiii tOrf.«//i| mn^knirlou-K. 




Kn;i 10. — .loiiiiy Ijn«l inu*iknition«4. 




FlULKK 1 1.— -FolMlhook JlillrjKuii'loU'S, 
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(7) Netted Gem.- 'l'lii> \;jrif|y i- otlrMi 

(•oiiini(M-ri;il puxliictioi) of tlic Wc>;tcrii Si 
a irond sliiiUHM', but it is liii^ticr in (jihic 

rroiii it. For lliis reasrui it. is l;ir«('ly plimlod in llio Kn 
rrsc :nnl Ich-jH nuirkci iii;r. 'I'iio truils nro of iiKMliiitn size. 4 to C 



rctf*ii(w| |( 
;iiir'(ic< iMc 
iMcs. In it 

riiiiility 



(tiiinicKM-. wpifjhins? from 
ends, rihlu'd. t\iu\ t-ovcivd \vii;» 



to : 
lino 




(HdiijjiMDty c;)ttetl Rat ky i" >: 



\;njcty ;no ^t;nt<-<I ;jn«l j-ifi'ii-; 



js I Ik- liiH ky Fonl. It 
in(-in<i('d ii} the l;iri;o^r 
oriirinai torni it is not 
sonic of tlio vnriolie- 
t for lionie 
— - . „ inclies in 
poiin(l>; jsliijhily otiloiisr. rounded at tlio 
tnMtinu-: Ih'Sli irrcoii. nicdiuni (Itick. fin** 
;:i;iiiiofl, with good aronin and Ihivor. 
12.) 

(S) Sweet Air (K tilf/ht t —Sumliv to 
XcIUm] (inw in si/(» and .slunu* except 
lli;>i llic ti-nils iivv i\ little larffor and 
;i 1 rifle more oliloncr; flesh rather thin. 
Rieen. and having' a \cMy cliaracter-ist ic 
JHid decided ar(nnu; j^rown extensively 
in Ihe tidewater soctioiw of Virj^iniii 
nnfl Marylafiil for local niarketin-. 

Montreal Market. — Not Jjrowii t" 
any consid(Ha hie extent in llie Knilcd 
States, hat o'-easioaally found on our 
eastern niarkeis; ^^jotailar, veiy lari;r'. 
diameter np to 12 inches, and' weiiili- 
in^r 15 t(» 2i) iJf)un(l-=; deet>lv I'ihhc'i. 
coarsely netlcd; llesh thick, ureeu. 
sli:;htly course, hut of excellent flavor; 
;:n»WM for hieal niarketiiitr or .^Inn-t-di^- 
tahoo Khippliii:, l>ut it luiivt he packed ui 
excelsior" for* jn'oiection. As irrowu in 
(ho Montreal .sectioti the plants <»f ilii. 
L^rown in hoUuwN, llic .^ash and tranie- 



CLASS 2.— WINTER AND SPECIAL MELONS 



'ilM« many varieties i»f 
niolnii. and Sania ( Mau^ 
Inim" peri<Kl of tin:c. hut 



< ]a>> L\ fond>ri>^inir the (\i>;itKi, Hr.ney Dpw, ( 
lyj)<'>. have iM'eii jiroun in Ijiropo .iiu] \ 
ii is i.nly within receni years iliai thev 



lirisi nia^ 
lironuh ;i 
have f>ecoMie 




t'na in; i;:. — .Sui-i t Air {f\nif/hti m»r>lii(i.t«,n^. 



j<romineni in tlie^ Unit<'d Suites. Owin- tn tl.e fact tii;ii ^e(>d of the tir.>l vari- 
ety id* llii*: ela.sK \A said to iiave ri.mc froni a tnwn in Asia Miinn-. near Smyi-na. 
flH' name Casaha ha*; heoo fakeji as a trade name lor the whole txroui>. Meifms 
of ihi> class are native to Ih*- dry ret^ion of Asia .Minor and Turki-tan and are 
Iherctore t)esi adapted for urouinu in the hot ari«l s(M'th»ii<« of the \\\»«liMn 
Males. a^ioiiall.\ uood crops can he t»roduce«l in the Kasteru aiMl South- 
ern Slates hut m»t often enouuh to make iheni pnifltahle couiinerciallv. Mehai^ 
ol this cUiais Hhould remain on the vine- until roa'^ouatdv ripe and then h" re- 
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iiiovod 5in«l -!o]T«] ill a ( mu). »]r \ , \vrjl-vrnt 'lati'»] i>1;K'0 lo C()i>ii)l('i(> tlK-ir i i|n-ii- 
iiiy:. Ff not ]!i()it('rly iimiiirtMl, tlicv arc la< kiiiir in llavnr and >\v»M t lM•s^< an«i 
liavc a (](Mitl<>(| rin-nnibi'i- (a>t(\ J'li*' Jolluwinu: arc ionr of tlic \tiricii< s vvi-i>ii- 
iiiziM] ill tlio Ainrrirai) iradi'l 

Golden Beauty i ('usaha ). — Frnit*; larsfo, aliiio<t .irlnlnilar, 7 lo U) Iik Im's in 
(lianit-'tur, wrLiiliiii^; t» to 10 i>onii<Is; rind \vlii!i*ili lin'rii, fnrnAvtMl <iioi lihlK'd) 
liMijithwise of the inrliui; no iiottinii; f\t^f^h solid, wliito, toxinn' fine j^raiiu'd, 
jiiiry, without annua; Havoi s\Y<M»t and jjood \vIioii i>idi)erl.v riiH'iied. Tlii< 
iiirlon. wliicli lornHMlv <aiiit' iii)oii oiir iiiarkciv diii iiii;- tli<? tall and oarly winter, 




Fli;i.UK t J. — Montreal .Markvt iinwliim-loiis. 



in now bcin?? srrowii iiion^ iinit(»i?;nlly and is inarkotod Ironi midsnnnnor until 
lato fall or until after tlio (MiristniaH holidays, ('asaha moloiis arc <l)i]))M d in 
llat cratos and i)rotcctcd with (»x((>lsior. (Fi.i:. lo.) 

Santa Claus {i'cr.sidn or ()(fcss<i). — This is the latest and Ix^st keeper ot" tli<' 
winter moloiis grown in this eonntry. T)ie fniits are ol)long, usually G to S 
inches in diaineti^r and 10 to 34 inehe;^" in length and weighiiii; <S to lli ixamds, 
often larger; riiul green, very sparsely iiette<l with broad bands; (lesh \( ry 
thick, liiu^ irrained, tiriii, white or light yellowish green, witli a di^tinet aiMiiia 
but lit) iiinskiiiesfes^ llavor sweet and .^ood wli»ii proiierly ripened. Thi-^ \ai i< ly 
is ditlicnlt to grow in the Kasiterii ami Sounn'i'ii Stales and ran be iiro<hic<ii 




l-'ioriil.' — II i;r;itit\ {Cifsiihin iiiuslaiicluii.s. 



^nr<-t»ssridly in only Hie most lav<jralile Imalities of the arid weMern vri iii.nv. 
I Fig. It;.) 

Honey Dew. — Tliift vtirrei.? originally <aine from Kiirope, where It htis long 
been known as White Antibes AVinto'. TIk^ avcrnge is about C inehes in 
diameter and 7 In 8 iiielies in leiigtli, weighing 5 to G iM)iiiifls; tla^ rin<] is Mnootli 
with an oecasionnl net, greenisl) white, turning to a creamy yellow when rip( ; 
llesh green, ihiek, lim* grainecl, and of good (iniHity and sweet when i)roperly 
ripened; (avity medium size. ''ri)is naHoii is not ensily bruised ninl i^ nn e\r( i- 
lent ke<'pcr. but it <bonld ])c >]iii)p(Ml in crates witli exc<']sior i>;icking, \\n' saiin? 
as Goid(Mi 15t aiity. 'Wu llom-y J>ew melon should not be planteil near ordinary 
mu.skimilons or Ca^aba* if sei?d i*5 to hv fiave<l. 
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Banana. Tlu^ }i:y\ii\iin \nrirry doc^ UcIom;; t<» llic wiirti-r i-mup of iiR*l»»n>. 
l»ni ir is lioi-e for tlu- Ipcnclir of tlit>s<» wluf (U^sji-c to utuw ir ftn- rlic 

lioHK' .^-ank'ii or for sjM'cial pnriMxes. The fruits <»f tlii-^ melon ;ire usiiiill.v 
4 to 0 inches in dinnirter. 10 to ir> iiiclies iu Iniulli. velhiwi^h in color wlicii 
n|>e. ribbed iiini witlnun iietiiui.': tlesh thiclv. juicy* when jUMperiy orowu. 
orauire ,V(»IIow t(» lij^lir Sialinon in color; it Iins n iiicii^iuu' Uavor :ni<l a <li- 
tiiictivo odor. A cbisely n*lrued sort, frreeiiish white in color, wiih mealy whiu- 
llc^Ii niul iioor (inality. i«' uficu j:ro\vu in the Souili for <li>ck tVediuii. 

SEED SUPPLY 

Seed thfit i> of pure >ti*aiii. true to t\\n\ nnifonii. ami of Iiiolj 
vitality is the fii'-t e^^cutial to the ^rowinii' of a i)roiitul)le cro]^ (>{ 
iniiskiiieloiis, Tiuproveineiit throuuii breedino- and selection ha- l)eei 
carried to a ])oiiit wheie an ample supply of liiuh-i;-rado >ced from 
selected stock may ho obtained from dealers. Althoniz'h much ol 
the conmiei'cial supply i> ifrowu hx'ally, great quantities of seed 
are produced within a limited ai*ea near liocky Kord. C\»h). The im- 




|>n»vement in >ee<l pi-ndnetion iu this re<ri(ui ha^ been due hiro-ely 
to the (U^nand on the part of a>-«ociations of uudon tiroweis* for .see! 1 
of uniform sitniins, especially of tyi)es for loua-di-tauce shipment. 
The cUmatlo ooiulitious of the Kocky Ford section are especially 
adapted to *iro\viuo- melon- of liio-h quality ami free fi'om disease. 
Care nuist be taken in <:-ro\vin<:* the .seed to ])revent the varieties mix- 
in<!': in fact, but one \ariety should be <:ro\vn iu a locality. Contrary 
to <i:eneral belief, nui^kmehui.-^ do not mix with cucnnd)ers, pumpkin^, 
or squashei^. but they will mix with other vfu'ietie- of nuiskmelons. 

When oro\vn for &.eed pnrpo&os the vint*^ are eaiefully o\er 
at intervals, and all weak or disea?;ed plants or those not triie to type 
aiv reuujved. Tlu' melons from which seed is to be saved are allowed 
to become fully ripened on the vijU's and are selected from the stand- 
])oint of trueness to tyi)e and from hioh-yieldino- ])bints. The seed 
melons are oathered into piles and either hauled to a central point 
for exti'actiuo- the seed or the work is done in the field. One method 
of extracting- the seed i> tt» cut the melons at the pile-, collecting 
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the in jmils. aro empiitM] into l)anvl> on ji \\a<»ori. si- 

sliOAYii in fi<riiro 17. Aiiotlior nn^thnd h by the ii^o of a s<-i)jn'jitiiio- 
nmcliiiio (li^-. 18), \\h\vh i> dnvon diicM'tly to the field or (^Ke llm 
melons aic linided to tlie nmeliine jit a <h ntrnl j)oinl. The s< cds and 
(iieir siinonndino- ])nl]) ;ne allowed to -ismd foi* a few hoiiiv in tlie 
hnrroN nntil frrnuMitsii ion ])i*o<hmm1< to ;i ])oint Avliei'(» tlie scciK '-ctth* 




rn;i 17.— IJi'iiiovinjr *jimm1s i'min itiu<knu*U)us in tlic lifM. 



to tlie bottom aiicl the pnlj) jh);it> to the toj). 'Vho im\\) i- then jxunrd 
oil and the seeds AvasluHl with i)]enty of elejin eohl water. A\dion 
Ini'ofe qnantities of seeds are >iived a s])eei{il washing nnichiiie is 
eni|)loyed. 'I'lie seeds imniedintely after washing are s])r(Mid thinly 
on trays having screen wire or burlap bottoms (fig. 10) and ai'o 
^tiried fre(juently to insure their drying ijuiekly and ev(»nly. After 




J jMi i;): IS — M.-irliini' for vrpai-at ini! ^,.(^1^ frnjii iiniviiini.ious. 



they are thoroughly dry they are bsigged an<l ^^tonul in a well-vt-nti- 
hiUul loom where they* wilTnot be inoles*ti'*l by miec», rat^. or oth< r 
|)e:Jts. 

J 11 .saving small quantities of >eed the n^inil method is to -ejift 
tniiform melons of tlie desired size and tyi^e from vigoron--. di-»a-e- 
free. higli-yielding vines at the time the^ l•ol) is being gatlK ied for 
the market. Encli >eed melon is ujarked by tying a \)\i-rv i>f -trin'j 
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upon tin; stiMii. Altci- (lic-e iiicloii- have Ijccome tlioi-dnfrhlv riponcM] 
on (he vines tliev arc removed juid kept for two or tliriH* Tla v-. >o that 
the puij) siirronndino- the ^eed< will soften. Kaeh nielo'ii i- then 
cut in halves, the seed- bein<:- ren!Ove<l with the (inoer^. or the halve-- 
are given a downward jeik to extract the seed>/which fall into a 
pail, barrel, tub, or (»tlier wcioden container. Imm* verv sundl (pianti- 
tie-> (if seed a stoneware jar is ^uitahh'. The scc(U aiv slio-litlv fer- 
mented ill their own juice withont the addition of water and then are 
wa-hetl cicaii and dried, a- already described. CJroweis who .save 
tlicir own snpi)ly of >eed provide '2 pounds of seed for each acre to be 
planted. Hy <loin,i:- so. n reserve supply is always on haml for re- 
planting- should it become nece>sary. 

Connneivial nuiskmelon <rr(>wers."e>peeially tlio>e who are member- 
of as>ociations. arranav for their >eed supply well in advance, u-n- 
ally bnyin*r it thron<»'h the association manao-er>. Lono- exi)ei iencc- 
lia> demonstrated tlie variety and strain that <rive- Ix^t lesults in 
lacli of the c(Mnmercial Io{-aiities. and it is (le-irable that the com- 
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mcrcial crop slionid always be planted from -eed of a provetl \ arii'lv 
and >train wliich i- in demand in that locality. 

PREPARATION OF SOIL 

Careful plowinir to a depth of 7 to 10 inches sufTieiently early in 
the >eason to i)ermit the soil ta settle thoroughly iv e--entifil to suc- 
ee^-sful nuiskmelon orowino-. Ljjnd that i^^ in .sud'or on which a covei 
crop has been <rr(nvu the previous season should be [>h»wed eitluM 
in the fall or (Iiirinii* the winter, in ordi'r that the rouob material 
that is turned under may have a chance to decay. In section- 
of the South where b'^ddino- the land is pi-acticed 'the bed -houhl 
be made to 7 feet in width with one row i)lanted on each bed. In 
ordei' to avoid havin<:' an unbroken space in the center of the bed. 
either the land shouhl be rebedded two to foui* week- after it i- 
fir>t i)lowo(l or l\ ""bull tontrue rfionld be I'lni throutrh the center of 
the bed to break up the soil that i< not fully tui'ued in plowing-. A 
careful plownuui in openini>- the bed can double-turn the fii'-t fur- 
row in such a way a-^ to break up the soil in the middle of the Ijctl. 
Tuder normal condition- there is no advantage in i)eddin»:- well- 
drained ^andy loam st>il- for irruwuiir iiiUj-kmelon>. but on low 
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river-bottom or alluvial soils, where the water table is near the 
surface, bedding is essential. In parts of the Atlantic and Gulf 
region where excessive rains frequently occur during the early sum- 
mer it is desirable to plow the land in 5-foot or 6-foot beds with open 
furrows between to give better drainage. In the North-Central 
States the land is plowed in the usual manner and the melons planted 
on the level, or, at most, on a slight mound or hill. In districts 
where the crop is grown under irrigation it is absolutely necessary 
to bed the land to conform with the practices of the section. 

During the period between plowing and the time for planting the 
seed the land should be thoroughly cut with a disk harrow, and prior 
to planting it should be gone over with a smoothing harrow. A har- 
row of the type known as the Acme, which crushes, turns, and pul- 
verizes the soil at one operation, is an excellent tool for the final 
preparation, though its use is not necessary on extremely loose or 
sandy soils, where an ordinary spike-tooth smoothing harrow will 
do the work. 

MANURE AND FERTILIZERS 

Muskmelons are a rapid-growing crop and require an abundance 
of plant food. If stable or feed-lot manure is used in the hills or beds 
it should be well decayed, but that produced by feeding hay from 
old melon fields should not be used because of its disease-carrying 
tendencies. In handling the manure it is a good plan to add 100 
pounds of superphosphate (acid phosphate) to each ton, and 6 to 10 
tons of manure per acre, where available, may be applied broadcast 
and harrowed into the soil. Where a manure spreader is available it 
can be driven astride the beds and the manure applied to a strip about 
4 feet in width along the center of the bed. Where the land is not 
bedded the rows may be laid off in one direction and the manure 
applied with the spreader in the strip where the row is to be located. 

Another method is to lay off the rows with a turnplow or a middle 
burster and then apply the manure in the furrows, spacing the 
small piles the correct distance for the hills (fig. 20), after which 
the turnplow is again used to form a slight bed over the manure. 
In some cases the land is first marked to indicate the distance between 
hills, after which the furrows are opened in the opposite direction 
and the manure hauled with wagons and placed in the furrows at the 
intersections. If the available quantity of manure is only 4 tons 
or less per acre, the best results will usually be obtained by applying 
it in the hills. Poultry and sheep manures are sometimes mixed with 
the soil in the hills, but as both are highly concentrated they should 
be used sparingly and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Commercial fertilizers are almost indispensable for growing musk- 
melons on a large scale, the composition and quantity of the fertilizer 
depending upon the character of the soil. As a rule, a fertilizer con- 
taining 4 to 5 percent nitrogen, 8 to 10 percent phosphoric acid, 
and 4 to 6 percent potash may be profitably used in quantities vary- 
ing from 400 to 1,400 pounds per acre, the composition and quantity 
depending largely upon the previous cropping of the land. On soils 
that have been highly fertilized the previous season or on those that 
have grown alfalfa or a heavy crop of velvetbeans, cowpeas, or 
clover, 600 pounds will usually be sufficient. The nitrogen content 

226576°— 40 3 
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of the fertilizer may be n little lower on lands that have grown 
leguniinons crops during i)roco(ling years, but on land that h\\^ not 
been nian»n*ed or ui)(>u which legumes have not been grown recently 
at least 800 pounds of a compU^te fertilizer will ho re({uii'ed. Souie 
of the best melon growei's in the ]\Iarvlan(K D'^laware, and X(^w 
Jersey section foUow the practice^ of ap])lying COO pounds of fertilize!' 
to the acre either sown broach ast or in a strip *2 to 4 feet wide along 
the rows when preparing tiie laud, followiug with two side dressings 
of 200 to 300 pounds (»5ich during the growing season. The first side 
dressing is drilled about a foot from the plants just when the vine> 
begin to lam. and the second is apjdied at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion, wIkui the vines have to be tui'ued for the a])plication of the 
fertilizer. lu all cases it is extreuiely iuiportant to spread and mix 
the fertilizcM' thoroughl}^ with the soil, so that the feeding rootlets 
\vill acquire it gradually. 




l'n;n:F. 'JH — Mamiriii.y; Ininl on wiildi imiskmeloiis «iv to lie i)Uiut<*d in UilN. 



^fany growers follow the ])ractice of scatteriug a small handful 
of fertilize^' where the hill is to be made, in addition to the r(\i>:ular 
broadcast application. Some growers also ])lace about a teas])oonf ul 
of nitrate of soda in the hills 3 or 4 inches froui the young plants 
shortly after they cou^e through the grouud, to give theui a <juick 
start and get them beyond the tender stage. Tlu^ heavy application 
of nitrate of soda as a toi)-di'essing late in the growing season is not 
reconuueuded, however* as it may cause the vines to unike a I'ank 
growth and ])roduce melons of ])()or shipping quality. 

METHODS OF PLANTING 

^ Two o;oneral systems: of Parting: the uuiskuielou crop ai'e pra*"- 
ticed. By the fn-st and almost universal nu^thod the seed is plauted 
in hills or drills in the field where the cro]) is to be grown. The sec- 
oud method involves the use of grecMdiousc^s. hotbeds, or sash-covei'ed 
frames for starting the ])lants and their transfer to the field wdien 
w^eather conditions are suitable. This method is adapted for sundl 
acreages only, especially where earliness of maturity is important. 
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Field practices in the planting of muskmelons vary considerably 
with the locality and climatic conditions. In the western or irri- 
gated sections the practice of growing on raised beds is almost uni- 
versal. The beds are run east and west, usually 6 to 8 feet wide, 
with a rather deep irrigation furrow between, made by back- 
furrowing with a turnplow. Following the plowing the tops of 
the beds are harrowed smooth to form a dust mulch, and a V-shaped 
furrow is run along the south edge of each bed to form a seed bed. 
A moderate stream is then run down the irrigation furrow to estab- 
lish a planting level. The seeds are planted in hills 3 to 5 feet apart 
slightly above the water level, following which the hills are usually 
covered with transparent paper for protection. By planting along 
the south side of the beds the young plants get the full effect of the 
sun and are protected from the north winds. High beds have the 
advantage that the vines and melons are above the water level dur- 
ing irrigation. 

Muskmelon growers of southern Georgia plant on beds 5 to 7 feet 
in width, to provide better drainage and freedom from surface 
water after heavy rains* As a rule, the Georgia growers plant in 
hills spaced about 5 feet apart in the center of the beds, but in some 
cases the seed is planted in a continuous row by means of a drill, 
the seedlings being afterward thinned to a single plant every 2 or 3 
feet in the row. On land that is rolling and liable to wash during 
heavy rains the beds are frequently arranged so as to follow the 
contour of the hillsides, each bed and intervening furrow serving 
as a terrace and drainage channel. Under this method of culture the 
hills are seldom checked, and cultivation is in one direction only. 

Where level culture is practiced, as in most of the North-Central 
and Northeastern States, the hills are usually checked and the melons 
cultivated in both directions during the early part of the season. By 
spacing the rows 7 feet and the hills 4 to 6? feet apart in the rows, 
cultivation can be continued in one direction after the vines have 
formed matted rows. Where systematic spraying of the vines every 
week or 10 days is practiced the melons are trained so that a road- 
way every few rows is kept open for the passage of the sprayer. 
In some cases every sixth or seventh row is made wider than the 
others, to provide a roadway for the spray outfit, these open spaces 
serving as roads when gathering the crop. 

With the hills 5 feet apart in each direction there will be 1,740 
hills to the acre. Where they are 5 by 6 feet apart there will be ap- 
proximately 1,452 hills. Spacing at 5 by 7 feet will give 1,240 
hills, while 5 by 8 feet provides for about 1,090 hills to the acre. 
The most common planting distance is probably 5 by 7 feet. 

A pound of muskmelon seed is sufficient for planting an acre, 
although many growers provide 2 pounds. An ounce of muskmelon 
seed of average size contains 850 seeds, 13,600 to the pound. At the 
usual planting distances this will provide about 10 seeds for each 
hill — a sufficient number. 

In the western sections, where large acreages of muskmelons are 
grown, seeding is frequently done with horse-drawn gang planters, 
planting four rows at once. In the eastern sections single-row 
planters are most commonly used, or the planting is done by hand 
with an ordinary hoe. the depth depending upon the character of the 
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soil and its moisture content. On irrigated lands and those soils that 
contain plenty of moisture the depth should not exceed 1 inch 
and on the light sandy soil 1^^ inches. Nothing is to be gained by 
planting before the soil is sufficiently warm. Where the hills are 
covered with transparent paper, as practiced in the Imperial Valley 
of California, the seed can safely be planted a little earlier than 
where no covers are used. 

Greenhouses and hotbeds are used to a limited degree for starting 
muskmelon plants, especially in the intensive market-garden sections 
where land values are high and extreme earliness of the crop is de- 
sirable. By starting the plants under cover with artificial heat the 
melons can be ripened 1 to 2 weeks earlier and the period of pro- 
duction lengthened. The usual method of growing the plants is 
by means oi manure hotbeds, flue-heated beds, or greenhouses. In 
numerous instances growers have constructed permanent concrete 
beds with hot- water heating equipment for general plant growing, 
including the starting of muskmelons. As only a moderate heat is 
required for starting muskmelon plants, a hotbed having about 8 
inches of manure or one used for starting earlier plants may be 
used. Manure -heated beds are usually constructed 6 feet in width 
and covered with standard 3- by 6-foot hotbed sash. Difficulty in 
getting manure suitable for hotbeds has led many growers to adopt 
the flue-heated bed or small greenhouse for growing the plants. 

Flue-heated beds are, as a rule, about 12 to 16 feet in width and 40 
to 50 feet in length, with a brick or stone furnace placed underground 
at one end of the bed. Two, sometimes three, flues of tile or brick 
run the full length of the bed beneath the board floor and terminate 
in separate chimneys at the farther end. The sides of the bed are 
usually of 2-inch plank, and a framework of 1- by 3-inch lath is used 
to support the unbleached muslin or light canvas covering. 

Veneer wood bands, paper plant bands, quart berry boxes, and 
small squares of sod are frequently used for starting the melon plants 
in the beds. In some cases no containers are used, but a layer of rich 
loam about 4 inches thick is spread evenly over the bed and slightly 
firmed. The surface is then marked about 5 inches each way and 
seven or eight seeds planted in each of the squares. When the plants 
are ready to transfer to the field the bed is watered and a knife run 
between the hills, cutting the soil into cubes that may be lifted by 
means of a square-pointed trowel. Veneer bands made of wood 4 by 
4 by 3 inches hold their shape better than those made of paper. The 
sodding method is an old and very good one, but it involves more 
labor than is entailed by the use of the veneer or paper bands. The 
sod is cut into small squares 4 by 4 or 5 by 5 inches and 21/2 or 3 
inches thick and placed close together in the bed with the grass side 
downward. A little fine sifted compost consisting of rotted manure 
and good loam is then worked into the root side of the sods, and 
seven or eight seeds are planted in each inverted sod. 

Muskmelon plants grown in beds or greenhouses require careful 
attention to watering, ventilating, and thinning. A temperature 
of 70° to 75° F. should be maintained until the seeds germinate, 
after which a day temperature of 65° to 70° and a night tempera- 
ture of 60° to 65° will be about right. Plenty of ventilation 
should be given, to keep the plants short and stocky. Toward the 
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end of the period that the plants remain in the beds the covers should 
be left off most of the time, to harden them to outdoor conditions. 
Greenhouses are not desirable for starting melon plants unless they 
are capable of being very freely ventilated. 

Four to five weeks is the limit for keeping the muskmelon plants 
in the greenhouse or beds, and the time for sowing the seeds should 
be carefully determined with relation to the average frost-free date 
for the section. Nothing is to be gained by too great haste, and 
it is much better to have young and thrifty rather than overgrown 
plants ready for setting. Thinning the plants to three or four in 
a hill should be done as soon as they are up. After they are moved 
to the field and become established they are thinned to two plants 
in a hill. Missing plants may be replaced by carefully transplant- 
ing those removed from other hills, but a narrow trowel should be 
used and a small quantity of soil kept on the roots of the plants 
thus moved. 

A warm calm day should be selected for shifting the plants from 
the beds to the field. The beds should be watered several hours in 
advance and the foliage allowed to dry. As the plants are lifted 
they are placed on boards or in trays, loaded into a cart or wagon, 
and hauled to the field. The land should be in readiness and 
marked in one direction, and the furrows in which to set the plants 
should be opened only as needed. In setting, it is customary to 
place the hills just a little below the general level of the ground, 
for protection ; then later to fill in around the plants. 

Plants of the Montreal muskmelon, which is grown in the Mon- 
treal district of Canada and also to a limited extent in Vermont, 
are started in hotbeds and later the frames removed, allowing them 
to remain where originally planted. By this method the vines make 
considerable growth in the frames and the necessary extension of 
season is thereby gained. 

THINNING IN THE FIELD 

Planted in the field by the ordinary method, muskmelons require 
careful thinning, as a much larger quantity of seed is used than 
is necessary. When the plants have a true leaf between the seed 
leaves they should be thinned to about four to a hill and in about a 
week or 10 days again thinned to two in a hill. In sections where 
the striped cucumber beetle is especially troublesome the final thin- 
ning is usually delayed until the plants are well established and 
have formed three or four true leaves. Where the plants crowd 
closely together in the hills they should be separated as much as 
possible in thinning; and if there is danger of disturbing the roots 
of the remaining plants, those that are removed should be cut off 
rather than pulled out. In continuous-row planting the plants are 
finally left singly 2 to 3 feet apart in the row, 

CULTIVATION 

The cultivation of muskmelons should begin as soon as the rows 
of plants can be followed, and the soil should be loose and mellow 
and kept free from weeds until the spread of the vines makes further 
working impracticable. It should be borne in mind that the musk- 
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melon is a comparatively shallow-rooted plant and that the roots 
often extend farther than the vines. It is therefore essential that 
the land be worked shallow, especially near the hills and after the 
vines begin to run freely. Where the hills are carefully checked 
cultivation can be given m both directions during the early part of 
the season by means of a weeder or any shallow-working cultivator. 
Many growers work along the rows with a 1-horse walking cultivator 
or with a 2-horse riding cultivator and then break the middles with 
a harrow. When the plants begin to spread cultivation should be 
carried on in one direction and the vines kept trained in a more or 
less compact row. During the last cultivation the vines are some- 
times turned back by hand, or a vine lifter is attached to the cultiva- 
tor in order to work closer to the plants. At this time the second and 
final side dressing of fertilizer is applied and worked into the soil. 
Following the last cultivation the tips of the vines should be spread 
evenly in all directions and the growth allowed to cover the entire 
space between the rows. 

Hand hoeing will be required early in the season while the plants 
are small and at intervals after the vines have begun to develop, 
in order to remove weeds that cannot be destroyed in horse cultiva- 
tion. About six workings with horse-drawn tools and two to four 
hand hoeings will be required to grow properly a crop of 
muskmelons. 

NIPPING AND PRUNING VINES 

Frequent inquiries are made by growers as to the advisability of 
nipping or pruning muskmelon vines with the object of increasing 
the set of fruit or of hastening its development. Early writers on 
muskmelon culture gave specific and detailed instructions regarding 
the nipping of the vines, this advice evidently being based upon 
European practices in connection with growing the crop under glass 
and in restricted areas. The theory of these writers was that the 
nipping of the main vine caused the early formation of the laterals 
on which the crown setting or first fruit is borne. The results of 
experiments conducted by the Illinois and New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show conclusively that there is little if 
anything to be gained from pinching or heading back muskmelon 
vines when grown out of doors under the conditions involved in 
their experiments. 

Eeducing the number of muskmelons on a vine will increase the 
size of those that remain, but in view of the fact that most varieties 
produce melons too large for a standard pack, the thinning of those 
on the vines will prove to be a loss rather than a gain. 

POLLINATION 

Growers frequently inquire why the early blossoms on their musk- 
melon vines do not set fruit. Muskmelon blossoms are of two kinds. 
The first blossoms to appear produce pollen only. Later the flowers 
which bear pistils and produce fruits appear. This accounts for 
the failure of the first flowers to set fruit. At the base of the pistil- 
late blossom is located the small undeveloped melon formed before 
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the blo^.^om opened, and it is^ necoSi'sary that pollen be transferred by 
bee.s or otlier inNcets to the pistils of these flowers. In most varieties 
the flcnveis that jM'odnce the fruit contain both stamens and pistils, 
whi^'li are the male and the female parts of the flower. AVIkmv 
melons are njrown in <ireenhonses oi' in elosed frames it is essential 
that provision be made for the ontrnnce of bees in order that the 
pollen be transferred. 

IRRIGATION 

Mnskmelon vines I'eqnire an abnndanee of moisture dnrin<r the 
period when they are makin<r the str()n<2:est growth and nj) to the 
time that the melons are full o-rowm but <j:reat care should be taken 
to avoid over\vaterin<r just preeedin<r smd durin<r the ripenin<r i)eriod. 
The deep rooting and vig'or of the vine« are possible only iindei* con- 
ditions ^rhcro the iHK'es^aiy moisture is snippHed without ororsatura- 
tion of the soil. In s^eetions where furrow irrigation is praetieed and 




FiouiJE SI,— MllifkttllliikMUl ftiwtllic i)u ralsiHl beds with irrigation £iirrow8 bftwcfii 

the be -(Is. 



the nniskinelons are grown on i-aised beds and vines are kept upon 
the beds (fig. 21). the furrows i-enuiining open, short lieads aud 
(luiek applications of the watci". followed by drainage of the iiTiga- 
tion fui rows. give the best i-esults. Where it is necessary to irrigate 
before the plants are uj), care should be taken that the flow does not 
go ovei" the top of the hills but that the water soaks l)eneath the 
hills, leaving the surface dry. 

In regions baring normal or natural rainfall during the inelon- 
gfowing season thoro are fre(inent periods during which irrigation 
proves to be a decided advantage. The water is sometimes ai:)plLed 
by I'unning a snnill stream in a shallow furrow ahaig the rows^ but 
more often by nutans of overhead or si)riidvler irrigation systems. 
Here, again, a careful study of soil conditions and weather })rospects 
is essential fi'om the stan(l})oint of both the cost and the effect of 
the water upon the growing crop. Where iriigation is followed by 
heavy rainfall the watering is often harmful, reducing the yield of 
marketable melons. 
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INSECT ENEMIES^ 

Gro^vel•s must bo ])rpi)arecl to combat the iiitsects that attack luusk- 
meloiis. Of tliese tlie encumber beetle iiutl tlie melon a])]iid or 
are \viclespreatl and are tho cause of serious damage to the melon 
crop in many States. 

CUCUMBER BEETLE 

Probably the most familiar insect to tlie o-n-dener in tlie ea^stern 
ami central part of the United Slates, the cucumber beetle, is also 
one of the juost ti'oublo&ome. The beetles invade^ cucumber, scjuash, 

and melon ])lantiu<>:s almost 
ovei'uight and often dest]*oy 
tiny seedlin^js bef oi-e they pusii 
through the soil. The destruc- 
tiou ])y the adult beetle of 
young plants, the serious in- 
jury to older ])hints due to ])ar- 
tial girdling of the stems, and 
cousuni])tion of portions of 
leaves do not fom])i'ise all of 
the desti'uctive habits of this 
insect. In addition the beetles 
transmit certain serious plant 
diseases such as bacterial wilt 
and m o s a i c disease. The 
grubs, or larvae, live on the 
roots and reduce the vitality 
of tho plants. 

The adult beetle spends the 
winter in i)rotected places, un- 
der ])lant debris, and starts to 
emerge in the S])ring about the. 
time the haws aro blooming, 
and usually befoi'e the cu- 
curbits are u]) in the garden. 
About tlip time the earlier 
seedlings are ])nshiiig through 
the soil, the beetle migrates 
from wild plants, including 
haw and crabai)ple blossoms and giaut ragweed, to the cultivated 
fields. The migi'atiou to cucurbits is continuous for many days. 
After feeding for some time the beetles crawl into cracks in the soil 
about the plant and de])osit eggs. The young larvae, or grubs, that 
hatch from the eggs feed on the roots for about a uiouth, pupate in the 
soil, and emei'ge as adult beetles. 



1 rrepaiod l).v W. II. White, entomolo^'i.st, Truck-Crop lufs-ot-t lnvesUj;.ntioiis, Uuroau of 
iLiitomology and Tlaiil Quaraiilinc, U. S. Dcpaituicnt of Agrieulture. 




Kkiukb '22. — Applying; nicotiijo dust to nu-lon 
liills by menus of a dustiiij; apparatus with 
a funnel jit tiichmt'nt. 
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The control of the cucumber beetle is a problem requiring care and 
industry. While the beetles are very susceptible to all ordinary in- 
secticides, their habits make protection of plants a difficult task. The 
beetles feed first on the stems and the under sides of the cotyledons of 
seedlings and spend much time in crevices of the soil, making it diffi- 
cult to reach them. Also there is a continuous influx to the fields for 
a period of several weeks. As the plants grow, the beetles congregate 
on the under sides of the leaves that are prone on the ground. 

It is apparent that the best method oi escaping injury on young 
plants is to use covers or caps. Any cover that allows sufficient light 
and air to enter but excludes the beetle is satisfactory, and suburban 
gardeners often make inexpensive protectors from cheap materials on 
hand or readily available. The extensive use of caps is practiced 
in some regions, but in others the retardation of light and the damage 
done by winds and rain overcome the benefits gained. Most growers 
depend on the use of insecticidal or repellent materials, of which there 
is a wide choice. Satisfactory results are more dependent on the 
timely, frequent, and thorough application of dusts (fig. 22) or sprays 
than on the choice of the insecticide. It is far better to apply any 
sort of cheap repellent material immediately on the appearance of the 
beetles and repeat the applications 6 to 10 times than to delay and 
apply the best insecticide less frequently. 

The following materials have been used successfully: Dusts — Cal- 
cium arsenate 1 pound, gypsum 15 pounds; rotenone dusts containing 
0.5 percent or more of rotenone, made with derriSj cube, timbo, or other 
rotenone-bearing roots and a finely ground carrier such as talc, clay, 
earth, or gypsum; nicotine dust to contain 4 pounds of 40-percent 
nicotine sulphate to 96 pounds of hydrated lime. Sprays — Bordeaux 
mixture 3-^50 and calcium arsenate 2 pounds; one of the rotenone- 
bearing roots (derris, cube, timbo, etc.) and enough water so that the 
spray contains 0.015 percent rotenone. 

In making the application, the following objects should be kept in 
mind : Protect the young seedlings ; apply the dust or spray thoroughly 
so as to completely cover the plants and the soil and drive the insecti- 
cide into the crevices about the stems. Injuring the stems at and 
below the surface of the soil is probably the most serious damage done 
by the beetle. Repeat applications after rain and as often as neces- 
sary to keep plants free of beetles until the runners are at least 18 
inches long. Continue treatments as long as beetles are numerous. 

MELON APHID 

The melon aphid is a small louselike insect which obtains its food 
by sucking the plant juices. It feeds on the under side of the leaf 
and, when abundant, causes the leaf to curl, lose color, and finally die. 
Infestation of melon fields is started by winged females which fly 
from other food plants. They start in the early summer as small 
colonies on the under side of the leaf. Unless checked, they soon 
spread over the entire plant and thence to adjoining hills until the 
whole field is infested. 
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To combat the melon aphid successfully a close inspection of the 
fields should be made from time to time, in order that the first appear- 
ance of the insects may be noted and means taken to check their 
spread. Unless this is done, the infestation may become so wide- 
spread and severe that control measures will be of little value. 

Nicotine dust containing 2 percent of actual nicotine used at the 
rate of 30 to 40 pounds per acre on fully grown plants will control 
this pest. For the best results the dust should be applied when the 
air temperature is above 70° F. and when the foliage of the plants 
is dry. A hand duster may be used with success on small areas and 
the dust applied in such a manner that it will reach the under side 
of the leaves. Plants immediately adjacent to those heavily in- 
fested should also be dusted in order to kill any aphids that may 
have spread from the original colony. Where the infestation has 
become general and the area is large, power or traction dusters may 
be used to advantage. 

Spraying with nicotine sulphate to control the melon aphid has 
been found effective when the solution is made as follows : 

Nicotine sulphate (40 percent nicotine) % pint. 

Soap (laundry or fish-oil soap) 2 to 4 pounds. 

Water _ 50 gallons. 

For small quantities, use 1 teaspoonful of nicotine sulphate and 2 
ounces of soap to 1 gallon of water. 

The object of the soap is to make the spray spread evenly over the 
foliage, and more soap is required for hard water than for soft. 
In case the spray draws together in small globules, leaving uncoated 
areas on the foliage, more soap should be added. It must be borne 
in mind that it is essential that the spray or dust actually strike the 
body of the insect. 

For further information on the. control of insects injurious to the 
melon crop, write to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, United States Department of Agriculture. 

DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 

Muskmelons are subject to a number of diseases that may be either 
avoided by planting on clean land or losses from them reduced by 
seed treatment or by spraying or dusting. 

Root knot^ is caused by minute eelworms, or nematodes, which 
attack the roots of muskmelons and many other garden crops in 
certain sections of the country, producing swellings, or galls, upon 
the roots, which cause dwarfing of the plants and prevent the matur- 
ing of good crops. This trouble is often very serious in the sandy 
soils of the South but is rarely of importance in the North. Crop 
rotation and the planting of melons only on land free from nema- 
todes are the best methods of control now known. 



2 Prepared by W. W. Gilbert, senior pathologist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

^ Growers who are suffering losses from root knot on melons or other crops should con- 
sult Farmers' Bulletin 1345, Root-Knot : Its Cause and Control. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing OflSce, Washington, D. C. ; price 5 cents. 
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Bacterial wilt is a fairly common disease of muskmelons and is 
caused by bacteria plugging the water vessels of the roots, stems, and 
leaves. This disease is similar in appearance to the wilting caused 
by lack of water, though it usually" appears more suddenly and may 
affect only one runner of the plant. Death of the plant soon follows 
this wilting, and sometimes serious losses result. The bacterial wilt 
organism does not live in the soil but is carried over winter by the 
striped cucumber beetle and is spread from plant to plant by this 
insect and possibly by other insects. Rigid control of these insects 
by methods given on page 22 will materially aid in controlling wilt. 
In addition, wilted plants found early in the season should be 
promptly pulled and burned or buried. 

Mosaic is a widespread and often serious disease of muskmelons, 
characterized by mottling, yellowing, and curling of the leaves, 
dwarfing of the plants, and reduction in the number, size, and quality 
of the fruits. Like similar mosaic diseases of other plants, it is 
caused by a virus that is spread in the juice of diseased plants, car- 
ried by insects — chiefly striped cucumber beetles and aphids — and by 
the pickers. It is carried over winter in the seeds of the wild cucum- 
ber and in the perennial rootstocks of milkweed, pokeweed, and other 

Elants and to a small extent in the seeds of the muskmelon. The 
est control measures known include the prompt removal of young 
diseased plants, the digging up and burning of wild cucumber vines, 
milkweed, pokeweed, and other overwintering host plants in and 
near the melon fields and coldframes where plants are grown, and 
the control of the insects that spread the diseasev 

Three important diseases — antliracnose, downy mildew, and 
blight— all ordinarily called "blight" or "leaf spot," may attack 
the muskmelon when weather conditions are favorable, frequently 
resulting in heavy losses. All three diseases are caused by fungi. 
They often develop and spread rapidly in moist warm weather and 
are characterized by brownish more or less rounded or angular spots, 
which enlarge and soon cause the leaves to turn yellow, curl, dry up, 
and die. The stems are likewise attacked and the plants prema- 
turely killed. One of these diseases — anthracnose — also causes sunken 
decaying spots on the fruits. Melons from fields severely attacked 
in midseason by any of these troubles are usually undersized and 
lacking in sweetness and juiciness. 

Crop rotation, seed treatment, and spraying with a 2-4-50 bordeaux 
mixture are important means of reducing losses from anthracnose, 
downy mildew, and blight. Muskmelons should not be planted on 
or adjacent to land where diseased vine crops were grown the previous 
year, as the causal fungi of two and possibly all of these diseases live 
over winter in the soil. As a precaution against seed transmission of 
these diseases, especially anthracnose, the seed should be treated for 5 
minutes in a 1 to 1,000 mercuric-chloride solution, followed by thor- 
ough washing in water. Spraying the vines with bordeaux mixture 
will materially check the development of all three diseases, often 
permitting the harvesting of a profitable crop. 
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Dusting with copper-lime fungicidal dusts is being tested, in some 
instances with good results, but it is still in the experimental stage. 
Its principal advantages are quicker and easier application ; its main 
drawbacks are the greater cost of material and in some instances 
reduced effectiveness in disease control. 

Spraying is a preventive rather than a cure for fungous leaf dis- 
eases. Successful control is secured only when the work is started 
early in the season before the diseases appear and is done carefully 
and thoroughly with a high-pressure pump, so that all parts of the 
plants are coated with a fine mist of the fungicidal spray mixture. 
It is essential also that the bordeaux mixture should be properly 
made and applied at intervals frequent enough to cover the new 
growth promptly. 

For spraying, where any considerable acreage is involved, a power 
outfit should be used and a bordeaux-mixing platform constructed. 
A convenient method is to erect a wooden platform large enough 
to hold at least 6 to 8 barrels and high enough to permit the solu- 
tions to run by gravity from the mixing barrels into the sprayer 
tank. It should also be near an ample supply of water. Stock solu- 
tions of copper sulphate (bluestone) and lime should be made in sep- 
arate barrels, the usual strength being 1 pound to the gallon. To 
make up 100 gallons of 2--4^50 bordeaux mixture, place 4 gallons of 
bluestone stock solution in a 50-gallon barrel and fill it with water. 
Likewise, after thorough stirring, place 8 gallons of lime stock solu- 
tion in a second 50-gallon barrel and fill with water, and by means of 
pieces of hose connected to the bottoms of the barrels allow the two 
solutions to rim together through an 18-mesh copper-wire strainer 
into the spray tank. Thorough mixing of the two dilute solutions 
gives the best bordeaux mixture. It should be used immediately, as 
it deteriorates with age. 

A simplified method of making bordeaii mixture is being used to 
a considerable extent, apparently with good results. It appeals to 
many growers because of the fact that no mixing platform is required 
and only sufficient barrels to hold the stock solution, unless water 
storage is necessary. By this method of making 100 gallons of 
2-4-50 bordeaux mixture, 8 gallons of stock solution of lime (or 12 
pounds of hydrated lime) are put directly into the sprayer tank, 
which is then filled three-quarters full with water and the agitator 
run to mix it thoroughly. Four gallons of copper-sulphate stock 
solution are then added and the tank filled with water. 

The first spray application should be made when the plants are 
small, before or just as soon as the very first signs of disease appear. 
Other spray applications should follow at intervals of 7 to 10 days 
in rainy weather and 10 days to 2 weeks in hot dry weather until 
the melons are harvested. A similar schedule should be followed if 
dusting is used. 
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GATHERING AND HANDLING 

The successful marketing of muskmelons depends largely upon 
careful gathering and handling. As the time for the ripening of 
the melons approaches, the vines of about every tenth row should 
be laid carefully together (fig. 23) to form roadways for the wagons 
or trucks, which are driven astride of these rows. Where every 
seventh to tenth row has been spaced wider in planting than the 
others in order to accommodate the spray outfit, these spaces are used 
as roadways for hauling the melons. In some cases the vines of two 
adjoining rows are turned to form a roadway between the rows. 

Various types of wagons and trucks are used for hauling the melons 
from the field to the packing shed or to the shipping station. In 
orchard sections the flat-top orchard wagons when available are fre- 
quently employed, but more often the work is done with ordinary farm 
wagons provided with bolster springs. In all cases where melons 
are hauled in bulk the wagon beds should be provided with a layer 
of straw 3 to 4 inches deep and the sides padded with several thick- 
nesses of burlap securely nailed over the edges to prevent injury to 
the melons. The use of small motor trucks for handling the melons 
is becoming more common, and these as a rule can be driven through 
the melon fields with less injury than from teams and wagons. 

Observations show that a considerable percentage of the musk- 
melons shipped to the principal markets of the United States are 
l^icked too green and that the sale of muskmelons is injured through 
the marketing of these immature melons. The experience of the 
best growers and dealers, as well as tests conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, show conclusively that muskmelons do not 
attain their highest flavor and best edible qualities unless allowed to 
become reasonably ripe on vigorous disease-free vines. Careful trans- 
portation experiments^ have shown that muskmelons grown in the 
Imperial Valley of California to be shipped under refrigeration to 
the most distant eastern markets of the United States may remain 
on the vines until ripe enough for the stems to separate from the 
melons under a decided pressure of the thumb and yet reach the 
consumer in excellent condition. Two stages of maturity were in- 
cluded in these experiments, the one known as "full slip", illus- 
trated in figure 24, by which the entire stem separates from the 
melon leaving a clean stem cavity, and the other, known as the 
'4aalf slip", illustrated in figure 25, by which about one-third of 
the stem remains attached to the melon. In both cases the melons 
were full netted, and the background color had changed from a 
green or cucumber tinge to a slightly lighter color, but in no case 
yellow. In the shipping test already referred to, the melons were 
in transit 14 days to New York under refrigeration and did not 
ripen to any extent during that period. Those that were picked 



4 Farmers* Bulletin 1145, The Handling and Transportation of Cantaloupes. Out of 
print, but may be consulted in libraries. ^ 
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Mt llic fnll-^^lip ^ta<r(' wt'ie in priiiio (.•ouditioii for catinix on thoir 
rti-i'ival in Xew York, vliciva- tho^e in tlio liMlf->lip -.tagi* re<iuirtMl 
M lou^rcr time to reach prime condition, and Mich prompt handlin;* 
wa^ not iiece.^^ary. 'J'he ehiini made hy a-rowcr-- that the melon- 
mn>t be trathei-ed before tliey will separate from the -tem> ha- been 
responsible for the -t(»ekinii* of the principal market- w'nli mn-k- 
mel(Mi- of poor llavor and inferior eatin<r (jnality. The >hi])ment (d* 
fnll-slip melon-, h{>\vevei\ call- for very prompt and carefnl lian- 
dlinL^. and it is recommended only for production area- that ship 
under ref ritreration or that can place tlieir product in the band- 
of the consnmei' \Yithin 4S luairs from the tiuie of pickin<>' in ca.>e 
refriti'cralion is not provided. 




r..;i km: A imiskim«l<in iiirlaMl on half ^lip. Only .i \y.ivt of tli»* f<tcui lins .>lii)i)Oil from 

tin* iiicluii rjisily. Icaviiiu thi* (k»|>ro-?Kioii <iu Oir rl::hr >UU>. tlir <Uln»r part hiiviiii; liruki'U. 
a rul<'. Ml is* con (lit km >ii4!;nifi<'* :i los** )I<'irm' of riprncjis thuii the full slip. 

Miiskmelons picked at the half-slip sta^e are <jfenerally ready for 
eatintr iu JiG to 48 liour.^^ after reaching the market, dependin<>- on the 
method of transportation and the weather C()n(lition>. For example, 
the meloui^ that wtM'e 14 dayl. on the way from California under 
refrigeration probably suffered less exposure in transit than ship- 
ments without refrigeration from the Kastcrn Shore of ^Maryland, 
which normally arrive in Xew York within 24 to 1)0 honrs from the 
time they are gathered. It is desirable for the melons to reach on the 
vines the greatest degree of maturity that is consistent with the 
method of haudling: but there is always the danger of overstocking 
the markets with soft melons, particularly at the end of the .picking 
-onsoii, Arhen the- nielon^ ripen rapidly. In order to satisfy the cou- 
sumiug public with mehnis of high (luality it should be the aim of 
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every grower and shipper to place upon the table of the consumer 
the type and quality of melon that he would want upon his own table. 

At the beginning of the picking season the melons should be gone 
over about every other day for the first week and every day the 
second week. Toward the end of the season the picking becomes 
continuous, and the oftener the vines are gone over and the ripen- 
ing melons gathered the better. The first melons mature slowly, 
and as the season advances the ripening becomes more rapid, but 
their maturity can be readily determined by the ease with which 
they separate from the stems. Experienced pickers soon learn to 
recognize the stage of ripeness by the general appearance of the 
melons, mainly the background or skin "color beneath the netting, 
and after one or two pickings are able to judge almost entirely by 
external characteristics. 

The proper method of removal from the vine is to place the hand 
upon the melon, pressing upon the stem with the thumb or slightly 
lifting the melon from the ground. If the melon is sufficiently ri^De 
the stem will separate under the pressure, showing that the melon is 
ready for gathering. Hampers, bushel baskets, crates, lug boxes, 
and numerous other types of containers are used for carrying the 
melons to the roadways. In most cases no picking containers are 
used, the melons being laid in piles. Canvas bags with shoulder 
straps are used extensively, but their tendency to bruise the melons 
is greater than that of baskets or crates. As a rule the melons are 
left in the picking baskets at the roadways until they are loaded 
into the wagons, and they are usually hauled to the packing sheds 
in these containers. 

Following the picking, the crates or baskets containing the melons 
are loaded on wagons or trucks driven through the fields. Where 
the melons are .placed in piles two men work on the ground and 
toss the melons to men or boys, who place them in bulk in the bed 
of the wagon or- truck. This practice is objectionable, and the han- 
dling of the melons in field baskets or crates is recommended. After 
the melons are gathered no time should be lost in removing them to 
the packing shed, as exposure to the heat of the sun in the field 
causes them to soften very rapidly. 

In the past, grading and packing the melons has been done in the 
shade of a tree, as shown in figure 26, or under a temporary shed 
constructed of boards or of poles and tree branches, located at some 
convenient point in the melon field, as shown in figure 27. During 
recent years there has been a rapid development of the central pack- 
ing-shed idea. By this method a suitable building is provided at a 
convenient point, usually on a railway siding, and the melons are 
hauled from the field to this shed, where they are graded, packed, 
and loaded direct into the cars. There is much to recommend this 
plan, as a more uniform grade and better pack can be had than where 
the work is done in the field. Where melons are handled by trained 
workers under the direction of a competent superintendent, the neces- 
sity for hauling the shipping crates to the farms and back again to 
the shipping point is eliminated, and as a rule the packing can be 
done at lower cost than on the farms. Where the melons are hauled 
any considerable distance from the field to the packing shed they 
should be protected from the sun with a canvas wagon cover. As 
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tho waoons or tnuk- nirivo at llie i)ackini: tho inoloiix arc un- 

Idiidod as iioar a- jjo-Mhle to tho ora<lin<i table.-. In ca-o tlio iiiol(»ii> 
are hauled in bulk, the packin*; slied shonld be so arranged that the 
melon- can be placed directly on the gradino; table- or oifa traveiino- 




I'KW KK i'O.- I'jicUhij: iiiu.vkiiii I.»n> in tin. >lia(lf of a in-*- nl tlic Ml' o\' tlir umAoh liflil. 



belt which will convey thoni io tlu'se table-. U>nallv the trader- 
work on the rereivino- <ide of the tabk'. whore the mehins conie from 
the wa'ions, wlnle the i)ackei'- are on the oi)po>ite oi* car-h)adiua' side, 
and the crates a> i)acked are -hifted from the i)ackino- table in lo\v 
bfiiche-. where the cover, are nailed on. The eiHeien('V of a nndon- 
luickmii' shed depend- hugely upon the proper arraniicment at the 





(Minipnient and the oro:anizntion of the working- force. TIk^ ai)por- 
tiomnent of labor -hoidd be -nch that all hand, are c(nitinnon-I v at 
work and tho melon- are kept niovina' -teadily toward the ref rii^erator 
car from the time they are receiveil fr(»m the field waiion- or "truck-. 
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GRADING AND PACKING' 

M u>kn)(»li)ns wvv sliip|KHl to llie liiai krl-- of iIk* I nitt'd Sintt'.- in a 
variety of pj)t.'kfigo^. but tluw irroAvn in California. Colorado, ami 
Arizomi are sliip])0(l in crates; kno>vn 'd> ^tandard/pou y, antl ilat. 
Tlie standard eratc (fi<r. 2s) is 12 by 12 by 2-^^2 inelies: ponv crates 
aro. as u ruh\ 11 by 11 by 22i j iiu-lu's; ami ilats^lio-s. aml^iO) ;iro 
4 oi' 41^ by 1') by 22V-> incbes, in^idc nifa>nri*iueut. In tb(» Ka-t. 
wbtM'o no standard crate dinionsion?. liave been ado])ted. tliere h 
eonsiderabb^ variation from the above. Crater usred by the we.4tiMn 
«rrowei*.s are n^nally ecm^^ti'ueted with ^oliJ ends anff ?awed ?.lat-, 
while tlio?*e Used by the eastern growers have paneled ends and eithiu- 
sawed or veneer >hits-. Tn sontlieastern Vir^iinia and a nnmb»M* of 
otlier sections alon^; tlie Atbmtic coast. Avhrre the size of the ni'^lons 
grown is nsnally larger than tliose of the Western States, a crate 
similar to a :i2-(j|nart berry crate. i\< ilhi-trated in lignre is often 




1' Kit nr. :iH.^HtiiDilttHf rtHir rtitifftfiiiiiiii 4a iii«i*i(iiirtaiM» : •tufiiSiiril ffrndr himI im^'lu 



employed. The famoiih ^Fontrcal >hirket nuivkmelons are shipped 
in a special type of basket and i)ackeil in excelsior (u* in hav. as 
shoAvn in fignre H2. Honey I)e^ ftntl Casaba melons are shipped 
in varions sizes of flat crates. However, tAvo sizes are now b(»ing 
adopted, these being (Wy by U)i^ by 22i^. known as the standard, 
and Jto by KH^ 22~i 2« known as the jnmbo. In some of the 
Kastcin States a 12-(|mirt Cliimix ba>ket. shown in iignre l^iJ. is 
used, llainpeis and bn>hel ba>*kets are n^^ed to a considerable extent 
for local mai'k(^ting. 

The large markets of the Tnited iStatcs have I'ome to ivcognizi? a 
pack con>isting of -l."* melons to the Standard -12 by 12 by ^i^^U 
inch crate. To im)ke this ])ark it is necessary that the melons be 4 
or not o\cc(Mling 4^ o in(*h(»s in <liamctei* and 4'to 4i U inches in leniith. 
This ])a<*k (tig. 2^) ha^ a de])th of three layers, vi\vh layer rontaln- 

f' Ucfailod itifornirtTioii on iliis phasp of t\\o ^nb.irct max ho loiind iu F{irnnT>' null'-riii 
707, Tho CoinmiMTial (Jrndiiijr. raekinj?, and Sliii)i)iiig ot i'antalouptv, niKl Kntiin'iv linl- 
Irtiii 11-1. >, 1 ln» namlluit^ ami Trall^po^l{ltion or Canfnlonpi'>'. Itolh of tliP^* pnl)lirjni«ni^ 
ar«' out of j)rint, hut ii)ay b«* o<)»isiilt<'<l hi librjirns. 
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mil- three rows (,f fi\> in^-loi,. f.-u.-li, the ineluii> Ix-inrr phiced end to 
end Mild coiiipletelv iillinu- the h'lio-tli of tlie eriile. Slio-htlv hiro'cr 
melons are often packed in the standard crate. Extra hiioo inel- 





to a ri-aU'. aecordin«r to the 



'•r l.l iii(don 
nudnii-. 

Certain o-n,w(.,.^ i|, the eastern Marvhmd 
are uyuio- a special crati' bv V\\U by VM^ 
nient. or 10 bv U by i>J inches on the on't 
Ita-ket ha vino- straight and a removable 
li'nm the bottom bv invertinu- on the packintr 



on>s (o\er inclie- in 
diameter) arc n>nally 
packed in jnml)o crate>. 
the arranoement vary- 
in accord ino- to the 
si/.c and shape at the 
indi\-idiial melons (fi<»-. 
•U) . The jnmbo paek> 
may consi>t of 3G, 33, 
-7. or 1^4 melon^. ac- 
rording to their size. 
Ill many sections the 
l>ony crate is not nsed. 
but the small melon- 
ai'c packed HI to Go 
to a standard crate, 
and when too small to 
jaick 00 are as a rnle 
di>carded. Flat crater 
arc packed with 9. 12, 
size of the individnai 

and Delawai'e distiiet 
inches, inside measnre- 
<ide. A special bushel 
bottom, which i^ packed 
table, i- aKo bcina" listed 
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ill tin* oaSttM-ii K^tioii. Tlw o:io\\vr> umiio' tlii^ special l.u^kct ivnort 
tliiit It 1.^ easy to pnck mihI udapled fdr haihlliiiir iiirloii^ that varv 
ill size. These eoiitaiucis are shown in li^^iu'e 

Tu all cases the i)a( k sliouhl he ^nna" a^iul the i)ackiii:c >(» full ihat 
It will have a sli<rht hnloe to allow for shriukaoe in tran>it. Melon- 
that are shv k pac ked will sliift ahoiit diirino- handling. Iieeonit- 




lui: TwflvcMiiuirt CTini.ix (.(■(■{i^iuiiallv ii-rtl in the l:a.•^UM•ll Siato< lo- 

imirKeiinu muikmcloiix locally. 

hrnised, nnd invariaMy Mdl at a diMcinit whrii tlicv reach tin- 
luarket. As rapidly a> tlie erate> are packed thev .should he h>a<hM] 
into refriovrator car> or upon a wa^i'on (»r truck and ^Mit to market 
in the shortest po>.Mhle time. Wlien the paekiuir done under field 
-h(dters tlie inelon> should ho protected from the sun at all time- 
and especially after they are irraded and packed In the 5^hinnin<'' 
ci-ates. ^ ^ =^ 




rapi)ino' iiuhvidnal mndcmrlon^ in ti.-ne jiaper before packinii 
them m the crater for shipment <rive- the package an attracti\> 
appearftnce but ib not advisable, as the [)aper interferes with the 
0(K)luig of the melons in the ref rioerator car and often causes them 
t(» mold in transit. :\[elon.s that are well netted, clean and -moc^th. 
ami packed in neat, attractive crate- pre-ent the be-t po-il)le apjuMr- 
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ante oii tlio iunrket<. Tlif u-o of ^vi.ll-.k'-ii»m.(l otiloivtl lubcl^ t>ii the 
ends of tlu^ L*i ati'> iu]ih ]uatc rially l*) tin' a})])( arancr of tlii' packajio. 
but tin' rolor work on (ln'-r Ijilx N -]ionl»l not l;o ov<'i-tIoni' ami llio 




rj-ii IU-; o.'j. — Liat. and bu-ln 1 hii^-Ki-t um U ioi hliiiJiHii;; jnu>kiiir]oii^ in . aM.in 

Mary];uMl. 



label t-lionld not misrcpvesent the contents: of tlu^ eiato as to variety. 
<rra(le. oi^ the locality where grown. In a few f^hii)ping sections it is 
tlie ]>ni<'ti(»e to place a. small sticker of pajuu- upon each melon. This 




is «r*i*)<l advertising but involvei considerable extra labor: besides, 
every time the individual melon^: are handled, the liability to injury 
in*-iease<l. Koiigh handling iinist Ix* avoided all along the lino 
and »-"^])»M-inlly after tli(^ lijc'loj]*^ ar<' ]>a*-ked in the i-i'ates. 
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SELLING MUSKMELONS AT ROADSIDE AND LOCAL MARKETS 

The (It'veldpiucMil of in<)t<»r ti*a!i>i)ortatl(Hi niiJ tin- iiidva>c ii. 
aiitoiMobilo tnivi'l hnw civatrd an exi-elhait opixirtiiiiitv inv tlic l(»cai 
prodiu'tiou iiiid sale of niii>knK'loii>. Uy iuean> of triiV-k transporta- 
tion market^ 40 to GO mile- lV<iui the point wheie uTown can be >up- 
l)lie(l with vine-ripened nicdon> of hiu'li (piality. Koad-ide nnirket-. 
if properly eondneted. soon irJiiu u patronage 'that will take eare of 
a eon^idenible nerea<:e of melons and iire often e-tabli-hed teinp.»- 
rai'ily on main-traveled hii!:h\vay> iov the vole i)nrpo>e of handliiii» 
a melon crop. "Where th<'-e market- are more or le-- }K'rmanvMit and 
handle other farm product- the melon- can be made >pecial dnrin:: 
their season. One melon grower, who-e road-ide market i- shown 
in fiiiiire «*^G, follows ti\e [)ractice of leasin*:* suitable uerea<ie. usiiallv 
bluetira^^N or ehiver ^od. located within a mile of a central point oi: 




the main hiohway. whei-e hi- market is e>tal)li-hed dnrin*:- tlie pei'iod 
that the melons are to be -old. The plan followed by this o-rower is 
to plant only on land that ha- n{»t been in melon- for a nnndjcr of 
years, to spray regularly, and to pi'odnce lu<jfh-cla>- melons. Two 
small motor trucks are n-ed for haulinjr the melon- from the field- 
to the market, where they are <iraded and displayed in bini that face 
the roadway. In addition to the sales; that this grower nlake^^ to the 
many nntomobilis^t^ that pav-. his be^^t cu^tonier«"drive from the city 
priunirily to obtain a supply of mehms of fine qnalitv. and they 
n>ually bny in considerable quantity, inclnding- those that are fnllv 
riije and some that will kee}) for ;Vor 4 day--/ Xo packages are re- 
quired for the Side of the melons, a< the customer- n^ually bi-ino 
basket- with them. A few bushel baskets and hampers are kept on 
hand and are sold to any cn-tomei*s who desire them. The melons 
displayed upon the table- (fto-. ;57) nre graded aecordin£ to "size and 
freedom from defect, a dillerenee of o cent- being ii>iially nnide be- 
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tween the grades. The prices during the height of the season as a 
rule range from 15 to 30 cents each and are considered very reasonabll 
for melons of the size offered. 

In Indiana, Ohio, and other of the North-Central States great 
quantities of muskmelons of the Tiptop and Ohio Sugar varieties are 
^old from trucks and wagons on the curb markets. These melons are 
frequently very large, of excellent flavor, and find a ready sale. 

YIELDS AND RETURNS 

Yields of about 200 standard crates of muskmelons per acre are 
not exceptional, but yields of 135 to 145 standard crates are more 
common. In sections where the largest types of muskmelons, such 
as Tiptop, Ohio Sugar, Surprise, Early Hackensack, and Montreal 
Market, are grown, a smaller number of individual melons are pro- 
duced, but the total on the basis of standard crates is about the same. 
Estimates of the cost of growing and loading on cars a standard 
crate of muskmelons have ranged from 70 cents to $1.50. Land rents 
in the California district above mentioned ranged from $30 to $60 
an acre and were included in calculating the cost of production. 

Prices obtained for muskmelons vary according to supply, de- 
mand, and quality. The proportion of the total receipts that may be 
figured as net returns varies greatly, but at best the net proceeds ^ 
from a crop of muskmelons is not great. Small acreages near a good ^ 
local market or where the melons are retailed at a roadside market 
give the highest returns per acre. 

The large markets are now well supplied with muskmelons of 
medium to fair quality, but there ig an excellent opportunity for the 
development of local markets within easy truck haul and for the 
sale of muskmelons of good quality at roadside markets. 
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